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CORRESPONDENCE. 



REPORT ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS IN 
EGYPT DURING THE SEASON OF 1888-89. 

During the winter just past, the soil of Egypt has yielded to the ever- 
busy villagers the usual abundance of saleable antiquities ; and the decree 
that these may not be exported without consent from the museum at Bul&q 
is not so uniformly enforced as to prevent smuggling. Instead of being 
put on public sale, which is now permitted everywhere, the best small ob- 
jects are apt to go, as soon as found, into private collections, at prices vary- 
ing from 5 to 50 dollars. 1 . On the other hand, those who dig to interpret 
what they find have also made progress, though the results, taken together, 
correspond rather to the lowness of the Nile this year, though they should 
have been favored by it. 

Tell Basta=Boubastis. — M. Naville, with whom I have stayed, com- 
pleted here, between Feb. 4 and Mar. 30, the third and last season of work 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund upon this important site. [At the Gen- 
eral Meeting in London on April 12 M. Naville is to make a brief report.] 

The previously exposed area of the temple, which was densely strewn 
from 1 to 4 met. below the surface with granite blocks, has been extended 
lengthwise by several meters, and a few more fragments have thus been 
revealed. The use of the fallen pile as a mill-stone quarry, and the soft- 
ness of the mud beneath it, have made it impossible to trace angles or 
foundations. Fragments of a pavement of basalt are found on all sides, 
but there is no certain trace of the low surrounding wall mentioned by 
Herodotos. The small lotus-bud columns of a gateway (?) lie north of the 
western end, six or seven rods from where the blocks are most thickly 
strewn ; but the remains of the once lofty eastern entrance are too frag- 
mentary to be of use. 

The general depression of the temple site, the level bed of the surround- 
ing lake, and the strata of ruined dwellings rising high on every side, 

1 Nevertheless, the Museum is rapidly growing, and the removal to the spacious 
quarters at Qizeh will perhaps be welcome. It is to be hoped that all its treasures 
will then become available to students, and that it will be able to carry out its 
own or some other system of labelling. The Budget already contains an item of 
£1000 towards the expense of the transfer. If other foreign schools be established 
here upon a plan similar to that of the Mission Franfaise en Egypte, to afford facilities 
for the study of Egyptology in Eygpt, it may be expected that the student-colony 
will be forced to remove, build, and reside near the Gizeh palace. 
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accord precisely with the description that Herodotos wrote after he had 
looked down upon " the most beautiful temple in Egypt," where 70,000 
persons assembled to do homage to the goddess. Like most mounds in 
the Delta, this ancient town, which covers about three-fourths of a square 
mile, is graduall}' being carried away to be spread upon the fields of the 
villagers. Corners and sections of mud-brick walls still rise irregularly 
above the layer of potsherds that have been sifted out ; but old street-lines 
are rarely traceable, and ultimate levelling is almost certain to follow. 

The finding, last year, of many statues of all periods, especially while 
rolling the blocks of the second hall — the Festival Hall of Osorkon II — 
gave promise of similar rewards for work to be done in the eastern and 
western ends : but the famous Hyksos heads remain incomplete, and no 
more examples of the broad face and crisped hair of the Ancient Empire 
have appeared. All the stones of the first hall have been turned, and a 
careful search has been made among the less-frequently inscribed remains 
covering the great area in which were the fragments of the shrine to the 
west of the hypostyle hall. It is only the number of inscribed and sculp- 
tured blocks that has been materially increased. One of these shows the 
original red paint upon the red granite throughout the deep carving of a 
full-length figure, with accompanying words; and on another fragment of 
basalt the figure of Nefer Turn is still distinctly yellow. Further, the num- 
ber of kings who left their names at Boubastis has risen to twenty-six. 

The high antiquity of the temple, and the extended influence of the 
fourth dynasty within the Delta are made clear by the recent discovery, 
in the eastern hall, of the standards of Khufu and of Khefren (the pyra- 
mid kings) deeply and carefully cut and perfectly preserved. That Khu- 
fu's block, a heavy architrave, shows the usurpation of Rameses II is only 
one of many signs that the temple had been more than once ruined 
and rebuilt. The cartouches of Pepi of the vi dynasty were the oldest 
that had already ( been found: now, Amenemhat I appears in addition to 
Usertesen I and II of the xn dynasty, under which the temple seems to have 
been increased upon the grandest scale. Here belong the massive lotus- 
bud capitals and columns and the Hathor-head capitals 2 of the hypostyle 
hall ; and the deep cutting characteristic of the period is traceable even 
upon blocks imperfectly erased in later times. Next comes a rare monu- 
ment' of the xiii dynasty with the cartouche of Sebekhotep I. 

The presence of colossal Hyksos statues five or six meters high, the 
architrave of Apepi, and the statue of Khian, argue that these rulers must 
have found the temple in reasonably good repair; and they must have left 
it so, for Amenhotep II and Amenhotep III and the reformer Khuenaten 

* A specimen of each of these enormous monuments — a matter of 30 or 40 tons — 
has lately been sent to Boston. 
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of the xvni dynasty also inscribed their names at this point, so far to the 
north. It was after Seti I that the great period of usurpation came, marked 
by the work of Rameses II, who rudely erased the inscriptions of his prede- 
cessors, appropriated their statues, reconstructed fundamentally, and spread 
the monotony of his signature. Memorials of Merenptah and of Rameses 
III were afterwards erected, and it will be remembered that many statues 
of Rameses VI have been found at Boubastis. 

The temple may well have been in ruin after the wars that intervened 
about this time. The Hathor capitals must have fallen, for Osorkon II 
has inscribed his name on the under side of one in putting it to some dif- 
ferent use. This xxn dynasty rebuilt Boubastis. It is only a fragment 
that bears Sheshonk's name : the great builders were the Osorkons I and 
II, who renewed and practically appropriated the first and the second 
halls. The name of Achoris alone succeeds until the xxx dynasty, when 
Nectanebo I enlarged the western hall and built the shrine, upon which 
the most delicate of carving has scarcely been affected by time. With 
Hophra, Nectanebo II, and Ptolemy Euergetes, the list of kings is ended. 

During Roman times the eastern end of the temple site seems to have 
served other than religious uses. Fragments of statues were built into a 
low wall at the southeast corner, near which there ran a small limestone 
water-conduit emptying into a cistern. Below the present water-line an 
upright column and a few rude slabs or blocks, also of limestone, were all 
that remained of another late construction. It was above some Roman 
bricks, near the middle of the eastern hall, that was found one of the two 
granite blocks that alone had remained horizontal. On it, above a thin 
layer of bronze and resting upon an inverted saucer of bronze, there was set 
in metallic cement and bound by granite wedges a concave-sided eight- 
inch cube of bronze with a hemispherical socket above (corresponding to 
one below) as for a pivotal hinge. The other horizontal block (of about 
two cubic meters) appeared to have served at a doorway at the western 
end. The name of Nectanebo I was written on it, upside down. 

From about a meter and a half below the surface and near what was 
probably the eastern gateway, comes a fine alabaster copy of the Melian 
Aphrodite, though also the head and the feet are gone. The fragment is 
between three and four decimeters high. 

The site of the temple of Thoth was next sought out. Herodotos says 
that it lay three stadia to the eastward along the market street. This 
thoroughfare is still easy to trace between the bordering ruins, but the 
direction is more nearly s. e. by s., like the fronting of the greater tem- 
ple. Less than half a mile away, where the mound slopes off to the allu- 
vial level, a few granite blocks were seen cropping out in a clover-field. 
Fragments large and small were all that could be found. They lay, near 
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the surface, scattered within a small area and resting on a natural stratum 
of sand. A ponderous architrave bore the cartouche of the Great Barneses, 
but the most of the inscriptions were due to Osorkon I. A valuable sta- 
tistical tablet records great donations of gold, silver, and other metals, 
made to different temples of Egypt. As the owner of the field would have 
made this tablet cost something like £15, it was left to the Egyptian gov- 
ernment to arrange with him for its preservation. Here may indeed have 
been a treasure temple that Herodotos attributed to Hermes, but unfortu- 
nately the name of Thoth seems nowhere to have survived. The stones 
are now again buried more deeply than we found them, but paper-casts of 
all have of course been made. 

Boubastis was one of the most populous towns in the Delta, but all at- 
tempts to find where its dead were buried have thus far failed. A few 
bone-pits have been found here and there beneath the houses, and a few 
interments were made in brick, and in wooden or terracotta coffins, near 
the enclosure-wall of the town — but at a comparatively late period. The 
desert is many miles away : but, unless the tombs have disappeared in the 
cultivated lands about the town, it is somewhere in the desert that the 
search must be continued. The famous Necropolis of Cats in the n. e. 
part of the town — now tenanted by rats and ranged by dogs — extends 
over many acres and has been largely worked out, and practically ex- 
hausted, by the natives in their search for antiquities. A considerable 
amount of time has now been given to exploration here, and a number of 
unrifled bone-pits in different parts of the cemetery have been carefully 
emptied. Often marked on the surface by enclosure or district walls, they 
lie from three to six meters below, and are sharply defined by the hard 
Nile-mud in which they were sunk. They are always more than a meter 
wide, from one to two meters deep, and of various lengths, sometimes ex- 
ceeding nine meters. They are filled with the partially burned — some- 
times previously mummified — bones of cats, or of other small animals not 
yet determined. The most of the skulls appear to belong to the wild-cat 
of Africa, not to the domestic cat. The bones are often interspersed with 
some embalming or other material that was buried with them, and they 
almost always contain a few objects in porcelain or bronze, not well pre- 
served, in the pits that remain untouched. Bronze heads or images of 
cats, of the goddess Bast, of Nefer Turn, or of Osiris, occur most frequently ; 
but in porcelain Isis and Horus and other divinities are represented along 
with the usual variety of beads and other small ornaments. The pits ap- 
pear to have had some temporary covering, and, when very long, to have 
been partially filled through successive openings, now marked by the pres- 
ence of bones in the form of extremely sharp cones running up toward the 
surface from the general level of the deposit. There are several enclosures 
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of burned bricks near the surface, in which the bones may have first been 
burned, for a shorter or longer time, and have assumed the colors of brown, 
black, red, and white, which they present in different pits. Of the bronzes 
found here this year none have greater interest than a rare and beautiful 
standing figure, about ten inches high, of the Cat-headed goddess holding 
the sistrum and the lustral basket, and with four kittens sitting rather de- 
murely and quadrangularly before her. 

Although the sculptures remaining upon the temple site will almost cer- 
tainly be destroyed if left there long, little has yet been taken away this 
year except the hinge above mentioned ; a small fragment of a stele of 
Ptolemy Euergetes ; and a large fragment of a black granite stele, found 
deep in the mud of the eastern hall, and containing a colloquy of recip- 
rocal praises, as upon the tablet at Abu Simbel, between Eameses II and 
Bast — the selection of Bast in this case being certainly due to the local cult. 
The task of removing the heavy monuments selected after the excavations 
of the previous season proved to be a most laborious and expensive one ; 
and it has only lately been completed. It required several months to box 
up and transfer to canal boats one or two hundred tons of granite, and the 
personal supervision of Count d'Hulst lasted through the worst part of the 
Egyptian summer in a treeless malarial region. 

The Division of Antiquities. — The Buldq Museum receives the broken 
statue of the new king Khian ; the head and leg of one of the other large 
Hyksos statues ; a statue of Barneses III, and part of a Barneses VI in red 
sandstone ; a large cartouche of Pepi and one of Khuenaten ; one of the 
scribes of Amenhotep III ; a part of the shrine of Nectanebo I ; an historical 
inscription ; and a Greek dedication of a statue from Cleopatra and Apol- 
lonios to Ptolemy Euergetes. I am told that the British Museum is to 
receive the other Hyksos statue ; a palm column and capital ; a large head 
with crisped hair, usurped (?) by Barneses II ; a standing figure and also a 
head of Bast ; several sculptured blocks, including one from the Festival 
Hall and three from the shrine ; a Greek torso in white marble ; and, in 
black granite, a Boman torso wearing a peculiar dress. The Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts receives a highly polished lotus-bud column and capital two- 
thirds complete ; a large Hathor-head capital without the column, which 
seems to have been entirely quarried away ; a large head with crisped hair, 
the counterpart of that sent to London ; a crouching statue of a son of 
Barneses II ; one of the sculptured blocks of the Festival Hall portraying, 
in low-relief, Osorkon II and his wife Karoama. The limestone blocks 
which Mr. Griffith brought from the Hathor temple at Terraneh have been 
divided between these three museums. 

Hawara. — Mr. Petrie's work here has already been reviewed {Academy, 
Jan. 26, March 16 : see News, pp. 81-3). He tells me that there were 
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recovered, from under the water in one deep tomb, twelve bodies wearing 
sets of amulets, the position of which was noted so as to be able to repro- 
duce the arrangement of them. He also discovered in this tomb many 
fine ushabti of a noble Horuta, which were built up in recesses within the 
masonry-filling around his sarcophagus. And he reports having found — 
carefully wrapped up and buried in a jar — three large papyri of the fifth 
century a. d., being Greek deeds concerning monastic property, quite com- 
plete and in good condition ; two large iron rings of the modern barrel 
pattern ; a very fresh and perfect glass lens — a bull's eye for condensing 
light — likewise of Roman age ; and, from the great pit and caverns exca- 
vated for tombs under the xn dynasty, many pieces of sculpture from the 
tomb-chapels of that age. Though he believes the cemetery to be prac- 
tically exhausted, the work is still unfinished at a single point, and may 
yield some of the best results. 

Illahun. — Mr. Petrie is now partially occupied at the temple and tombs 
of the pyramid of Illahun, into which he has already tunnelled about thirty 
meters. Of his work there he says : " The temple of the pyramid was found 
opposite its eastern face at some little distance on the edge of the desert. 
It was completely pulled to pieces for the stone, apparently by Ramessu II 
for building his temple at Ahnes ; but among the chips several pieces of 
the names of Usertesen II were found. The work is very beautiful, and 
the chips of colored sculpture are as fresh and bright as when first painted. 
A smaller shrine, joining the eastern face of the pyramid, was similarly 
desecrated. The pyramid itself has not yet been opened. 

" The site of the larger temple was used as a cemetery in the vi and 
vu centuries A. d., and a great quantity of coloured woollen garments em- 
broidered with patterns have been found on the bodies there. The tombs 
at Illahun are mostly between the xx and xxvi dynasties ; nothing of 
importance has been found in them so far; many of the burials of this age 
are however in tombs of the xn dynasty which have been rifled. A large 
number of carved and painted coffin-lids and of beads from networks on the 
mummies are the main results at this place." 

Tell Gurob. — Mr. Petrie is also working at the tombs and straggling 
ruins of Tell Gurob about three miles to the south of Illahun at the opposite 
end of the great dyke which crosses the entrance to the Fayum. Here I 
found him making a thorough investigation of the topography of the ancient 
town, the importance of which seems to him to consist largely in the short- 
ness of its history and the consequent accuracy attainable in dating what is 
found there. He says: " The earliest building seems to have been a temple 
of Tahutmes III, of which the bases of some columns, and two pieces bear- 
ing his name remained. This was in a walled area or temenos. Appar- 
ently it was ruined and cleared away by Khuenaten, as the houses built 
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over it contain articles with the names of Amenhotep III, Khuenaten, Ra- 
saakukhepru, Tutankhamen, Ai, Horemheb, Seti I, and Ramessu II. Here 
this series of two or three dozen dated objects, rings, scarabs, etc, entirely 
ends. Not a single name later than Ramessu II, and not a single object 
that can be certainly proved to be later than his time has been found here. 
The greatest depth of house-remains is only a few feet, and often only a single 
foot ; and there is no sign of rebuilding. Hence the duration of the town 
was not longer than the age of a mud-brick house, which agrees fairly well 
with the period of a century and a half covered by the objects found here. 

" Of Egyptian remains, there are two funeral stelae, two large inscribed 
bronze pans with handles, several tools — chisels, hatchets, and knives — 
glass beads and variegated glass-work, many bone bobbins, balls of thread, 
nets, etc., besides a variety of pottery — the main value of all these objects 
arising from their being so nearly dated. Some unrifled tombs of this same 
age were also found, containing some fine wooden statuettes, and other fu- 
neral furniture. 

" But the main interest of the place is in the foreign element. On the 
tombs foreigners are found indicated by their light hair, by western pottery 
being buried with them, and by their names. One man is called Antursha, 
the double ethnic determinative after the name shewing it to be formed 
from that of the Tursha or Etruscans, who largely occupied the west of 
Egypt (with Libyans and other races) at the close of the reign of Ramessu 
II. Another man is Sadiamia, also a foreigner. These foreigners have left 
many examples of western pottery here, and it is of the greatest value to be 
able to date the archaic Greek and Italian geometrical pottery to a fixed 
period. Besides this foreign pottery, the native pottery is of even greater 
historic value, as it bears various alphabetic letters, both incised as owners' 
marks after baking, and marked in the clay while soft. As the whole town 
is apparently limited to about the xix dynasty, and the pottery so marked 
is characteristic of that same age, these letters are probably the earliest 
alphabet that we have, several centuries before Phoenician Or Greek in- 
scriptions yet known. The discovery of these gives a fresh value to the let- 
ters marked on the backs of the tiles of Ramessu III at Tell Yehudiyeh, 
and shows that there is no need to invent a theory of restoration of that 
palace solely to account for such marks. We must now on the evidence of 
these remains date our history of alphabetic writing from the Ramesside age. 

" In far later times a cemetery was formed near the town of Tell Gurob ; 
it seems to be entirely of the earlier Ptolemies. The regular burial there 
was in cartonnage head-piece painted blue, with pectoral and leg cover, all 
painted with figures, seldom with a name. The bodies are in very rude 
coffins, strangely contrasting with the neat work of the inner decoration. 
These cartonnage coverings are made up of papyri ; and dozens of them are 
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being now cut to pieces, in order to recover the manuscripts, demotic and 
Greek, which have been so long hidden. A household account, a royal de- 
cree, or a piece of a tragedy are the proceeds of this re-destruction." 

Lake Moeris and the Raian Basin. — It is believed that the Egyptian 
Government will soon take measures to utilize as a storage basin that great 
depression in the desert to the south of and connected with the Fayum, 
known as the Raian Basin. Mr. Cope Whitehouse has collected all neces- 
sary information for the purpose ; great numbers of surveys, reports, 
maps, and plans have been prepared ; and the feasibility and advantages 
of the project have been acknowledged. To the question of identity be- 
tween this Raian Basin and the ancient Lake Moeris he has given much 
attention, and has taken many careful surveys and levellings. His view 
may be stated briefly as follows : " The theory of Linant de Bellefonds, 
which was published by Lepsius in the Denkmaeler am Aegypten and ap- 
proved upon the basis of his own examination of the Fayum, and which 
has been generally accepted to the present time, rejected the statements of 
the ancient historians in all respects but one ; namely, that there had been 
a small reservoir in the upper part of the Fayum. The theory was in error 
(1) in putting the depth of the depression at 90 ft. instead of 250 ft.; (2) 
in diminishing its area by one-half; (3) in ignoring the existence of the 
adjoining Raian Basin ; and (4) in making the inexplicable assertion, that 
there are ancient ruins older than the time of Herodotos near the long lake 
at the west, the Birket el Qerun or Kurun, and below the level of low-Nile 
at Illahun." 

Mr. Cope Whitehouse has recently visited the desert to the north of this 
lake in company with Commander Ackley of the U. S. Ship Quinnebaug, 
who is well known for his hydrographic surveys ; and he has photographed 
an ancient temple, which his levellings show to be seven miles from the water's 
edge and 220 feet above it. From these photographs, which represent a 
well-preserved structure, M. Naville has formed the opinion that it belongs 
to two different epochs, the facade being as old as the temple of the sphinx, 
whereas the rear wall may have been rebuilt in a Greek-Roman period. 

" This," Mr. Cope Whitehouse continues, " accords precisely with the 
historical account of artificial changes within the depression. At first, there 
was a vast natural lake having a surface of 1400 square miles, with a depth, 
over a considerable area, exceeding 200 feet, and a temple was erected on its 
northwestern shore 33 miles from the inlet. Here the fisheries were con- 
trolled as well as the direct route from Alexandria to Upper Egypt. After- 
wards, dykes were placed at Illahun and Hawara. Water was supplied and 
the supply was regulated at low-Nile by the long canal — the River of Joseph 
— from Assiut. The greater part of the northern depression was put under 
cultivation, and this temple was left — a shrine far away from habitation. 
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Troublous times intervened. The dykes were broken. The northern and 
the southern basins, once more united at high-Nile, spread over a surface 
whose circuit is so singularly diversified that it might fairly be measured 
(as the historian gives it) at 450 miles. The water rose to the temple's 
edge and to the quay at Dimeh. The temple was repaired while Dimeh on 
its island became an important town. So Herodotos saw it. In Strabo's 
time the upper plateau of the Fayum was protected against the high-Nile. 
Pliny was shown where the lake had been. The southern or Raian Basin 
only is the Lacus Moeridis of those maps of the 2nd century whose genu- 
ineness and authenticity are no longer disputable." Mr. Cope Whitehouse 
has also prepared a comprehensive scheme for thorough exploration of the 
ruined towns which encircle the inhabited part of this district, where much, 
without doubt, remains to be discovered. 

Berenice. — At this place on the Red Sea, M. Golenischeff of the St. 
Petersburg Museum reports that the remains of a Roman temple found 
there by an Egyptian officer a few years ago have now been washed away. 
He has also been working with a view to determining the probable route 
of the Exodus : but I do not know with what result. 

Luqsor and Edfu. — M. Gr6baut has been clearing away from the in- 
terior of the temples ; and elsewhere in Upper Egypt he has been taking 
measures this winter to prevent the destruction of monuments, as by shor- 
ing up the temples at Medinet Habu and at Abydos. Professor Sayce is 
said to have found some inscriptions in a Hittite dialect ; but he has scarely 
been able to work, being chiefly occupied in recovering from the heroic 
treatment applied when he was bitten by a sand-snake. Another ms. frag- 
ment of the Iliad has been obtained here [Luqs6r] by M. Greville Chester. 
Professor Euting of the Strasburg University, who has now gone in dis- 
guise as a Beduin to the peninsula of Sinai to look for Aramaic inscrip- 
tions, made a short excursion to Edfu and found on the temple walls about 
fifty hitherto unknown graffiti in Karian and Phoenician characters. 

Horbeit. — The few remaining slabs of a fast-disappearing limestone tomb 
of an otherwise unknown son of Rameses II have been bought by M. Naville 
in order to save them from the lime-kiln. They are fully inscribed and will 
probably be kept at Bulaq : but the existence of the monument has been well 
known for a year, and it is unfortunate that the government should not of 
itself have been able to preserve it. 

Count d'Hulst is expected to read papers in June before the Society of 
British Architects and before the Union of Architects of Gt. Britain and 
Ireland, upon " Modern Architecture in Egypt," and " The Arab House 
in Egypt." At the request of the Administration of the Royal Museums 
there are soon to be exhibitions in Berlin, Munich, and Dresden, of 1500 
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of his photographs of Arah subjects in Egypt ; and he purposes within two 
years to complete his collection for Mohammedan Art and its branches, 
by tours in Sicily, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, and Spain, and in Asia 
Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Russia, Turkestan, and India. 

Farley B. Goddard. 
Cairo, April 5, 1889. 



THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein, who was chosen Director in November 1886, 
assumed the direction of the School at the opening of the present academic 
year. He has been unable to reside in Athens during this first year so long 
as had been hoped and expected ; but he has, on two visits of several weeks 
each, made his talents, training, and energy strongly felt for good. In the 
present number of this Journal, he gives an account of the head of Iris, 
which he was happy in identifying as part of the Parthenon frieze. He 
was invited by the Greek Government to be one of a small committee to 
advise as to the treatment of the Akropolis. During Dr. Waldstein's 
absence, the interests of the School have been in the bands of the Annual 
Director, Professor F. B. Tarbell, whose administration has been thoroughly 
able, judicious, and stimulating. 

It is expected that, for the next three years, Dr. Waldstein, without 
altogether giving up his present work in Cambridge, England, will reside 
in Athens during the winter or somewhat longer. 

As has been before stated, the practice will be maintained of sending 
from one of the co-operating colleges an Annual Director, who, while 
reaping the benefits of the year in Greece for himself and his college, will 
assist the Director in the conduct of the School, and will have charge of 
its interests in his absence. Professor S. Stanhope Orris, Litt. D., of Prince- 
ton College, has accepted the invitation to act as Annual Director for the 
year 1889-90, and expects to go to Greece in August. 

During the past year, eight students have been in attendance — six of 
them for the major part of the year. Regular exercises have been held 
by the Directors for the study of Topography, Inscriptions, and the His- 
tory of Greek Art, as well as for the reading of ancient Greek authors. 
There have been also occasional meetings for the presentation of papers 
embodying the fruits of original research, to which meetings have been 
invited others than students, whether residents at Athens or visitors, who 
are interested in archaeological work. Similar meetings are held by the 
German and British Schools and prove of great service in promoting sci- 
entific activity. 



